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SCREW PINE

SCR ANT ON, PA., the third city of the
state in size and the county seat of Lackawan-
na County; it is situated on the Lackawanna
River, 162 miles north of Philadelphia and
145 miles northwest of New York, on the
Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley, Delaware,
Laekawanna & Western, the Central Rail-
road of New Jersey, the Delaware & Hud-
son, the Erie, and the New York, Ontario
& Western railroads. Extensive electric rail-
ways reach 18 municipalities and maintain
14 freight stations in the city and district,
which are served also by three large bus com-
panies. The airport is at Schultzville.

The chief public buildings are a post-
office, a city hall, a courthouse, the Albright
Memorial Library, a Y.M.C.A. building:, a
Masonic Temple, a Board of Trade, and a
museum of natural history. There is a school
for the deaf and dumb; there are two col-
leges, several private and denominational
schools and 140 churches. The International
Correspondence Schools have the largest en-
rolment of any educational institution in the
world.

Scranton is the anthracite capital of the
world; it contains the largest lace mill in the
country. The volume of wholesale and re-
tail business reaches almost $190,000,000 an-
nually. Industrial plants include blast fur-
naces, rolling mills, foundries, machine
shops, glass works, silk mills, locomotive
works and manufactories of knit goods, lace,
carpets, buttons, pianos and numerous small
articles. There is an extensive trade in
miners' supplies.

The first settlement within the present
limits of the city was made in 1788; but
Scranton was really founded in 1840 by two
brothers, Joseph and George Scranton, It
was chartered as a city in 1866. Scranton
is often called the "Electric City"; here the
first electric car on which fares were collected
was operated in 1886. The population by
the 1930 census was 143,433.

SCREW, a simple machine, consisting of
an inclined plane wound around a cylinder.
The projecting spiral plane is called the
thread, while the cylinder forms the body
of the screw. To show that the thread is
formed l>y an inclined plane, cut a paper
triangle with one square corner and a length
of at least three times its height. Draw a
heavy pencil line along the edge of the slant-
ing side of the triangle; then, beginning at
the wide end, roll the paper around a pencil,

taking care to keep the edge of the triangle
even with the end of the pencil.    The dark
line along the slanting side forms the thread
of   the   screw.    The   distance   between   the
threads is called the pitch, or interval.    In
the figure, IF repre-     __^
sents the weight; P7
the   point   at  which
the power is applied,
and p, the pitch.
To  determine  the
weight  that   can be
raised   by   a   screw
with the application
of   a   given   power,
multiply   the  power
by the circumference
of the circle which it
describes, and multi-
ply this product by
the number indicated
by the denominator of a fraction show-
ing the pitch. The circumference of the
circle is found by multiplying its diameter
by 3.1416. To illustrate: To find the weight
which can be raised by a power of 25 pounds,
acting upon a lever 3 feet long and attached
to a screw having a pitch of *4 of an ineh>
multiply the diameter of the circle, which is
6 feet, by 3.1416, and multiply this product
(18.8496) by 12, to reduce the number to
inches. The product equals 226.1052 inches.
This number, multiplied by 4, the denom-
inator of the fraction indicating1 the interval,
or pitch equals 904,7808. The power, 25
pounds, multiplied by this number, gives
22,619.52 pounds, the weight that can be
lifted. Because of the great power gained
by the screw, it is used in raising buildings,
in pressos, mul for holding: together parts of
machinery, pieces of wood and other articles,
SCREW PINE, or PANBA'NUS, a genus
of plants growing in the tropical parts of
the eastern hemisphere, wbieh take their
name from the spiral arrangement of their
long, pineappleKke leaves. la some spe-
cies, peculiar roots are sent out from various
parts of the stem, which upon entering the
ground serve as props for the trunk. One
Indian species produces flowers, the fragrant
buds of which are used for flavoring purposes
and as a basis for perfumes; another fur-
nishes strong fibers, from which the natives
make sugar bags; and in another species,
the tips of the shoots as well as the seeds
are edible.